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not anxious to get themselves disliked or hasten their
recall, which action would undoubtedly have followed
any indiscretion. One realises further that the relations
between the Slovaks and the Jews were still extremely
harmonious; the Slovakian peasant had seen that the Jew
was a master and the Slovakian intelligentsia had still,
up to some years ago, been very Hungarianised. All the
Slovakian politicians without exception, were educated
in Hungarian schools. Mach likes using the argument
that the Jews promoted Hungarian assimilation and that
they had no time for Slovak culture. Certainly the Jews
were for the most part Hungarianised, as the Slovak
politicians were themselves, and the Hungarians of the
pre-war era had promised concessions and economic
privileges during the war, Slovak culture, however, had
very feeble beginnings, and when, during the first years
of the Republic, the Slovak Jews had helped in its
foundations, the race-consciousness of the Slovaks was
shown in its crudest form. No Jews attained a high position,
either in government service or in the army, and no Jew
ever received any particular recognition for his services.
The Slovak peasants allowed their sons to study
after the liberation so that they could become doctors
like the sons of the Jewish inn-keeper. But the Slovak
administration had no room for this academic youth, no
space without endangering the Czech officials, who were
the executors of the state ideas. Thus the hatred against
the Czechs was fostered and was then transferred to the
Jews, even though these played no noteworthy role in
public life. If there are evil tidings from Slovakia in the